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Distribution of the Catholic Population—A New Study 


The question so often arises about the proportions of 
Catholics and Protestants in different cities that we print 
here the official figures, issued by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, showing the percentage of Catholics 
in the total population of each diocese. (Catholic News, 
New York, September 29, 1951.) 

It should be noted that the boundaries of the dioceses 
do not always correspond to state boundaries. Some 
dioceses do include the entire state, but there may be 
several dioceses in a state, or a single diocese may extend 
across state boundaries. 

“Tt is interesting that the archdioceses and dioceses with 
the largest Catholic population do not head the list on the 
basis of the percentage of Catholics to the total popula- 
tion of an area.” Thus, Corpus Christi, Tex., 70 per cent 
Catholic, is at the top of the list. But it has only 454,000 
Catholics. 

Listed in descending order the percentage of Catholics 
to total population in the other archdioceses and dioceses 
is as follows: 

60 to 35 Per Cent 


“Diocese of Lafayette, Louisiana, Catholics are 60% 
of the total population; Diocese of Providence, 55%; 
Diocese of Fall River, 52%; Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 
51%, Diocese of Worcester, Mass., 47%; Diocese of 
Springfield, Mass., 46% ; Diocese of El Paso, 46% ; Dio- 
cese of Buffalo, 45% : Archdiocese of Boston, 44% : ; ‘Arch- 
diocese of Newark, 42% : Archdiocese of Chicago, 41% ; 
Diocese of Green Bay, 38% ; Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
38% ; Diocese of Ogdensburg, 36% ; Diocese of Man- 
chester, N. H., 35% ; Diocese of Hartford, 35%.” 


34 to 24 Per Cent 


“Diocese of Rochester, 34% ; Diocese of Scranton, 33% ; 
Jiocese of Pittsburgh, 31% ; Diocese of St. Cloud, 30% ; 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 30%; Archdiocese of San 
Antonio, 30%; Diocese of Paterson, 29%; Diocese of 
Marquette, 28% ; Diocese of Gallup, N. Mex., 28% ; Dio- 
cese of Burlington, Vt., 28% ; Diocese of Albany, 28% ; 
Diocese of Rapid City, 28% ; Diocese of Syracuse, 28% ; 
Diocese of Trenton, 28% ; Archdiocese of Detroit, 28% ; 
Archdiocese of New York, 28%. 

“Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 26%; Diocese of Su- 
perior, Wis., 26%: Diocese of Saginaw, 26%; Diocese 
of Sacramento, 26%; Diocese of Portland, Me., 25%; 
Diocese of Brooklyn, 25% ; Diocese of Greensburg, 25% ; 
Diocese of Cleveland, 25%; Diocese of Tucson, 24%; 


Archdiocese of San Francisco, 24% ; Diocese of Duluth, 
24% ; Diocese of La Crosse, 24%.” 


23 to 13 Per Cent 

“Diocese of Pueblo, 23% ; Archdiocese of Omaha, 23% ; 
Diocese of Bismarck, 23%; Diocese of Helena, 23%; 
Diocese of Joliet, 22% ; Diocese of Erie, 22% ; Diocese 
of Camden, 22% ; Diocese of Altoona, 22% ; Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, 21% ; Archdiocese of St. Paul, 21% ; Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, 21%; Diocese of Youngstown, 
21%; Diocese of Monterey-Fresno, 20%; Diocese of 
Madison, 19% ; Diocese of Fargo, 19% ; Diocese of To- 
ledo, 19% ; Archdiocese of Baltimore, 19% ; Archdiocese 
of Los Angeles, 18%; Archdiocese of Dubuque, 18%; 
Diocese of Cheyenne, 17%. 


“Diocese of Winona, 16%; Diocese of Fort Wayne, 
16% ; Diocese of Great Falls, 16%; Diocese of Crooks- 
ton, 15% ; Diocese of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 15% ; Diocese 
of Sioux City, 15% ; Diocese of San Diego, 15% ; Diocese 
of Reno, 15%; Diocese of Evansville, Ind., 14% ; Arch- 
diocese of Washington, D. C., 14%; Archdiocese of 
Louisville, 14%; Diocese of Peoria, 14%; Diocese of 
Rockford, 13% ; Diocese of Galveston, 13%.” 


12 Per Cent to 0.15 


“Diocese of Davenport, 12%; Diocese of Springfield 
in Illinois, 12% ; Diocese of Steubenville, 12% ; Diocese 
of Kansas City in Kansas, 12% ; Diocese of Salina, Kans., 
12%; Archdiocese of Denver, 12%; Diocese of Dodge 
City, Kans., 12% ; Archdiocese of Portland in Oregon, 
11%; Diocese of Grand Island, Nebr., 11%; Diocese of 
Belleville, Ill., 11% ; Diocese of Spokane, 10% ; Diocese 
of Seattle, 10% : Diocese of Yakima, Wash., 10%. 

“Diocese of Austin, 9%; Diocese of Harrisburg, 9% ; 
Diocese of Des Moines, 8% ; Diocese of Columbus, 8% ; 
Diocese of Lansing, 8% ; Diocese of Lincoln, 8% ; Arch- 
diocese of Indianapolis, 8%; Diocese of Wichita, 7%; 
Diocese of Wilmington, 7% ; Diocese of Amarillo, 7%; 
Diocese of Kansas City, Mo., 7%; Diocese of Lafayette 
in Indiana, 6% ; Diocese of Baker City, Ore., 6%. 

“Diocese of Covington, Ky., 5%; Diocese of Boise, 
5% ; Diocese of Owensboro, Ky., 5%: Diocese of Salt 
Lake, 4% ; Diocese of Wheeling, 4% ; Diocese of Rich- 
mond, 3%; Diocese of St. Augustine, 3%; Diocese of 
Dallas, 3%; Diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 3%; 
Diocese of Mobile, 2% ; Diocese of Little Rock, 2% ; Dio- 
cese of Natchez, Miss., 2% ; Diocese of Charleston, 1%; 
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Diocese of Nashville, 1% ; Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, 
1% ; Diocese of Raleigh, 4%; The Abbatia Nullius of 
Belmont Abbey, comprising the County of Gaston, N. 
Carolina, 4%.” 


The New York Water Front Strike 


We are reprinting a statement on the “wildcat” strike 
of longshoremen centering in New York City which ap- 
peared over the signatures of a group of Brooklyn church- 
men in the Brooklyn Eagle on October 26 (Early edition). 
The statement, which has been endorsed by the Economic 
Justice Commission of the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of New York, is significant not only 
for its content but as an illustration of the handling of a 
controversial issue by a church body. The text follows: 

“Once again the New York Water Front is paralyzed 
by a labor dispute that follows a pattern unique with the 
International Longshoremen’s Association. This work 
stoppage is not a strike of employes against employers, 
but rather a rebellion of longshore union members against 
a strongly entrenched but unacceptable leadership. While 
the New York Shipping Association, the employer agency, 
stands ‘innocently’ by; and while unhandled cargo ac- 
cumulates at the rate of $25,000,000 a day, the internal 
union battle holds a major industry of a great city and 
a large portion of the public at bay. 

“The central grievance of the union members is re- 
ported to be: that the contract signed between the Em- 
ployer Agency and the Union Leadership, providing for 
an increase of ten cents per hour, was ratified by an ob- 
solete and undemocratic method of voting and according- 
ly did not represent the will of the majority. The specific 
demands sought by the longshoremen were: an increase 
of twenty-five cents per hour, a guarantee of eight hours 
of work with each shape up—that is, each time a work- 
man is put to work, and an end of the practice of ‘gang- 
splitting.’ 

“In view of the nature of the central grievance of the 
striking longshoremen, undemocratic methods in determin- 
ing union policies; and because the integrity of the City 
of New York as the world’s largest shipping center is at 
stake; it is obvious that a permanent solution of these 
constantly recurring waterfront disputes and the condi- 
tions that lead thereto depends upon something more 
fundamental than simply getting the workingmen back 
on their jobs. The labor relations phase of the Water 
Front Industry stands indicted before the New York 
public and the world by shameful conditions unworthy 
of a great city. 

“We believe that the policies of human relations on 
the Water Front can be and ought to be changed. To 
that end the following recommendations are urged upon 
all the parties involved in the present deplorable dispute. 

“First, we call upon the leadership of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association to institute such democratic 
methods of policy making and vote counting that there 
will be no cause for doubt as to accuracy of the agreed 
upon results. 

“Second, we urge the New York Shipping Association 
to consent to immediately reopen negotiations with the 
properly authorized union leadership for the purpose of 
arriving at a contract with the workmen that will be 
mutually acceptable to both sides, the employed and the 
employer. 

“Third, we suggest that upon the assurance of com- 


pliance by the parties involved in items 1 and 2 the mem. 
bers of the several Longshoremen’s local unions return 
to their work in order that the leading center of the na- 
tion’s commerce may perform its function in the economy 
of the entire world. 

“Fourth, we recommend that a committee of impartial 
persons be appointed by the Federal Mediation Board to 
act as a counselling agency in any or all of the above three 
items. 

“Fifth, we appeal to the responsible citizenry of the 
City of New York to become alert to the conditions that 
have made the New York Waterfront a mockery of which 
a good government should be ashamed, and to lend their 
support to a body of opinion that will make the Long- 
shoremen’s vocation a decent way to make a living and 
a wholesome way to live.” 

The statement was signed by J. Henry Carpenter, F. 
C. Wandmacher, David N. Cory, Phillips P. Elliott, John 
Paul Jones, Paul W. Rishell. 


A Hospital Chaplain on Drug Addiction 


Stephen J. Corey, Protestant chaplain at the U. S. 
Public Service Hospital for drug addicts, Lexington, 
Ky., calls for an aroused public concern over drug ad- 
diction. (Christian Evangelist, October 17.) While it may 
begin with an effort to relieve intense pain, Chaplain 
Corey believes that “emotional instability, of one sort or 
another, is the most frequented pathway.’ Much of this 
is caused by the “maladjustments of childhood which 
carried over into adult life. It has been proved that certain 
people are far more susceptible to addiction than are 
others, because of personality deficiencies.” A good many 
patients at the hospital had become drug addicts in an 
effort to relieve the discomfort of a liquor hangover. The 
drug addict “must have it three or four times a day.” 
The drugs which cause addiction are opium and its der- 
ivates, cocaine, peyote, demarol, and marihuana, and 
certain synthetic drugs, as well. 

There are, Chaplain Corey notes, only two government 
institutions for the cure of drug addicts “in the world”: 
the one at Lexington and the one at Fort Worth, Texas. 
The grave problem arises from the fact that “large num- 
bers never seem to be able to stay cured after treatment.” 
He quotes Dr. Victor H. Vogel, the medical officer who 
directs the hospital, as estimating that about 20 per cent 
of those treated at Lexington and who have been followed 
up have not gone back to taking drugs. Dr. Vogel be- 
lieves that another 20 per cent have “probably made ad- 
justment to life and society.” 

But Dr. Kenneth E. Chapman, Assistant Chief of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, speaking at a New York 
State inquiry into drug addiction on October 23, estimated 
that only 15 per cent of those treated at the two federal 
hospitals have kept away from drugs permanently. He 
said that Lexington is the pioneer hospital in its field but 
“we’ve never been able to do all the things we wanted.” 
The hospital has been able to maintain only a “sort of 
limited mail-order follow-up” of discharged patients. He 
believes that such care is needed to “help released patients 
with their emotional and other problems until they are re- 
habilitated in their communities.” There is also need for 
segregation of patients: the criminal inmates; those who 
come voluntarily for treatment; those who show desire 
to be cured; and those who will seek drugs as soon as 
they leave the hospital. 
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Chaplain Corey believes that those who leave the hos- 
pital with the approval of the medical staff “are usually 
cured. ... That is, their stay and treatment have carried 
them beyond the time when they have a physical de- 
pendence on drugs.” But the real test is “whether or not 
they can stay cured, when they leave the protection of the 
hospital and meet the stern realities of life. The beginning 
of the drug habit is the attempt to escape these realities.” 
Because of this psychological need “problems arising 
which cause discomfort, fear, frustration, or unhappiness, 
can easily bring back the old temptation to free oneself 
for the moment from the hard reality.” 

Use of the drug even once in such a case usually means 
that the individual becomes an addict again. A single 
drink of liquor may cause re-addiction. 

The hospital at Lexington is a prison as well as a 
hospital for the majority of the patients are under sen- 
tence for having broken the narcotic law. It is, however, 
“pre-eminently a hospital . . . of high professional level.” 
The first step in treatment is the withdrawal of the drug, 
which takes several weeks. “Many patients come in a 
very pitiable condition, physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally. ... As soon as withdrawal is fairly completed, psy- 
chiatry, occupational therapy, good food and care enter 
into the treatment.” 

Religious help comes to the patients through religious 
services in the chapel (Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish), 
private interviews, and in the work of the Addicts Anony- 
mous group. Chaplain Corey notes that “a considerable 
number” of the patients are or have been church members. 
“... the patients range all the way from the underworld 
of the big cities to highly trained professional and busi- 
ness people.” The most efiective part of his ministry 
is personal counselling. “The first step in psychiatry, as 
well as religion, is to get the patient to see that he cannot 
alone manage his own life, that he has lost control of 
matters and that he must submerge his ego and humbly 
accept help.” The next step is to remove bitterness toward 
others and self-pity. 

The Addicts Anonymous group at the Lexington hos- 
pital was the first organized among drug addicts. “It fol- 
lows the philosophy and the rules of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous movement. It has quite a long honor roll of 
those who have gone out and remained cured.” Both or- 
ganizations give a central place to the “absolute need of 
a Higher Power.” 

Nearly a third of the patients at Lexington are between 
fifteen and twenty-two years of age. “The problem of 
cure for these addicts is very great because of their im- 
maturity and lack of purpose in life, and also because of 
previous condition and environment.” For the most part 
their addiction is due to “broken homes, youthful malad- 
justments and the irresponsible tides of juvenile life in 
our great cities.’ They come from the large crowded 
cities. There are many more boys than girls in this group. 
“Drug addiction has become an adventurous overflow of 
juvenile delinquency.” 


“Disappearing Clergy” 


These two words captioned an article in the Spectator 
(London) for September 7, which must have been star- 
tling to many readers of that conservative journal. We 
are sure the publishers will be glad to have us share a 
portion of it with our readers. The writer is Rev. Mervyn 
Stockwood. 
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“The country is faced,” he declares, “with a large-scale 
closure of churches. The effects are already noticeable 
in rural areas and some industrial cities. Villages which 
for centuries have had their own parish priests are having 
to share them, while in towns like Bristol and Liverpool 
some congregations are dependent upon occasional visits 
of peripatetic parsons. The position is sufficiently serious 
to demand the attention of all who have the welfare of 
the nation at heart, whether or not they owe allegiance 
to the church.” 

The article continues : 


“Quite apart from doctrinal instruction and religious 
services, the churches have done much for which the 
country should be grateful. They have been pioneers in 
education, hospital-building, youth work and philanthropic 
enterprises. Life in the east ends of our cities may have 
been drab and squalid, but generations of devoted clergy 
have striven to mitigate the gloom and poverty. Now the 
parson is leaving the scene and the cultural and spiritual 
influence of the church is dwindling. The boys’ club, 
the football team, the old folks’ social centre and the 
evening classes which brought pleasure and enlightenment 
to thousands who otherwise would have roamed the 
streets, are closing down. It is true that the state is often 
bridging the gap with its elaborate and well-equipped 
institutions, but it can never provide a substitute for the 
homely [British for home-like] club which centered 
around a parson who lived among his people and knew 
them by their Christian names.” 

Although he thinks the statistics of the situation will 
be unimpressive to most people, because they are so im- 
personal, Mr. Stockwood cites some figures. 


“At the outbreak of the First World War the Church 
of England had 22,000 clergy; today it has 13,000; in 
1960 the figure will be less than 10,000. In fact, within 
ten years the Church will have the same-sized staff as it 
had at the beginning of the eighteenth century when the 
population was considerably less than 10,000,000.” 


The root difficulty, the writer insists, is the “inadequacy 
of the parson’s pay.” The minister’s calling puts him in 
a situation where he is “rarely free from financial anxiety.” 
The inference, Mr. Stockwood thinks, is clear: 


“This country, which prides itself on its Christian 
heritage, must make up its mind whether it wants a 
church. If it refuses to take adequate steps, it must be 
prepared for the consequences. It believes in education, 
so it pays for schools and teachers; it believes in health, 
so it pays for hospitals and doctors; if it believes in the 
Christian religion it must pay for the plant and the men. 
If it does not believe in it, let it honestly say so, and ad- 
mit that in the struggle between Christianity and atheistic 
materialism it intends to do nothing to support the former. 


“In Switzerland the problem has been solved by a 
voluntary tax. A man who expects the services of the 
church is liable to a small tax, about ten shillings in five 
hundred pounds. He can contract out, but in doing so he 
renounces all rights to the church, including baptisms, 
marriages and funerals. Thus the consciences of the 
atheists and agnostics are safeguarded. And there are 
no denominational difficulties because each tax-payer states 
his particular preference. The argument on which the 
tax is based is that people who expect buildings and 
parsons to be at their disposal must help to maintain 
both. I hope that Parliament will have the courage to 
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introduce similar legislation here. If the country requires 
the church, it must provide a sound financial basis for it.” 

Such a proposal put forward in America would probably 
scandalize almost everybody—even where the churches 
are in acute distress. In any case Mr. Stockwood has an 
interim remedy : 


“Until the salaries of the clergy are raised the church 
must free its ministers to supplement their incomes in the 
professional, industrial and commercial world. The pa- 
rochial system will suffer, and parishioners must accustom 
themselves to a part-time ministry and to a reduced pro- 
gram. But the gains, even though they may not out- 
weigh the losses, will be considerable. A priesthood which 
is rooted in the secular life of the nation will give new 
life to the church and bring to parson and people a healthier 
relationship. There are many reasons for the drift from 
religion ; one of them is the gulf which separates the clergy 
and the laity. When both find themselves engaged in a 
common task, there is a chance of a reciprocal under- 
standing.” 


Food for thought! 


City Church Planning in London 


American churchmen struggling with the problems of 
urban church strategy among the free churches will be 
interested in the procedures and policies of the Church of 
England as it plans for the rehabilitation of its war- 
damaged churches in London. As reported in the Specta- 
tor (July 20) the diocesan reorganization committee 
adopted a plan which has been approved by “the Crown, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the clergy of the city, and 
the patrons of the existing livings” to be submitted in a 
private bill to Parliament by the Church Commissioners. 
The plan calls for reducing the number of “parish 
churches” from forty-six to twenty-four, and for restor- 
ing fifteen additional churches for a non-parochial spe- 
cialized ministry to the tremendous population which 
commutes daily into London from suburban residences. 
These will be called “Guild Churches,” a reference to 
the medieval guild organization of craftsmen, and their 
clergy will be expected to develop experimental pro- 
grams to reach and serve London’s non-residential work- 
ing population. 


The National Government and Higher Education 


It has been the “accepted tradition,” says Professor 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, “that 
higher education is not a federal function,” but rather a 
concern of the states and of private institutions chartered 
by the states.? Yet it was found that in the fiscal year 
1947, the federal government expended, through 27 
agencies, almost $2,500,000,000 for higher education. The 
Department of Agriculture had some 7,500 people en- 
rolled in a graduate school. As many readers could guess, 
the Veterans Administration spent most of the money to 
educate G.I.’s—some $1,600,000,000. 

This is a survey, passing no judgment on the wisdom 
of this program or that. The author notes that these 
federal activities under review exist on a scale and in a 
diversity seldom realized. “Their relationships with non- 


1Federal Activities in Higher Education After The Second 
World War. By James Earl Russell. New York, King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1951. $3.75. 


federal higher education were, for the most part, unor- 
ganized and complex. .. .”. The impact on non-federal 
higher education was great, affecting “all institutions.” 
Indeed, a high proportion of the income of all colleges 
and universities in the nation in 1947 came indirectly or 
directly from federal appropriations. Finally, these fed- 
eral programs “were capable of upsetting the balance be- 
tween public and private institutions by giving advantages 
to one or the other that neither could get in other ways.” 
Proposals for a federal program of scholarships for stu- 
dents in colleges and universities are discussed. 


“Christian World Facts, 1952” 


Christian World Facts, 1952 is edited and published 
this year by Friendship Press for the National Council’s 
Division of Foreign Missions.’ Brief informative articles 
by experts provide data on many aspects of missionary 
work: recent development in Latin America, Korea, and 
the Near East; the Christian alternative to Communism; 
Christian leadership in a revolutionary world; the new 
Japan International Missionary University; rural work; 
the use of airplanes, radio, and audio-visual aids by mis- 
sionaries, the development of Christian cooperatives to 
build industries for refugees in Pakistan; the work now 
being done by former missionaries in China. 

Equally valuable for a different type of use are the 
brief, vivid stories illustrating the kinds of work that 
missionaries do in different parts of the world. The 
reader will not soon forget the description of Dr. Lau- 
bach teaching forty Afghan soldiers to read. Afghanistan 
by the way, is “probably the only country where there 
is no Christian church.” 


An Achievement in Adult Education 


“Cradled in the Waves” is the intriguing title of a book 
containing the story of adult education in Prince Edward 
Island “through radio, discussion groups, libraries, coop- 
eratives, credit unions and university extension courses.” 
Prince Edward Island was called by the Indians Abegweit, 
meaning cradled in the waves. 


Professor Croteau, who now teaches at the Catholic 
University, Washington, was formerly a teacher of eco- 
nomics at St. Dunstan’s University, Prince Edward Is- 
land. He was engaged for some years in encouraging 
and organizing the study groups and other adult education 
agencies that emphasized economic cooperation. 

Some fifty credit unions and thirty cooperatives with 
a membership of over 11,000 persons have demonstrated, 
says Professor Croteau, “an effective method of economic 
reconstruction.” The movements in the Maritimes have 
been well publicized, and the results have been ‘“‘sensa- 
tional and convincing.” But there are also, says the 
author, “communities where we failed to uncover the 
local leadership.” 

Economic cooperation is not a substitute for religion, 
the author says. But it is an effective tool for application 
of Christian teaching, and it has enabled persons of dif- 


erent faiths to learn to work together and to become 
brotherly. 


1Single copies 25 cents from foreign missions boards in the 


Division, Quantity rates from Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10. 


2 By J. T. Croteau. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1951. $3.25. 
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